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was readily shown me in   1876.    Treguier is a quaint little place and not unlike some small Scotch towns.    When indeed Renan landed at the mouth of the Deveron, on his yachting voyage with Prince Napoleon to the Arctic Circle in 1870, I think he must have been inclined to fancy that he had seen, long years before, something like the place which then met his eyes. The   north-eastern   corner   of  Scotland   must have, at one period of its history, resembled the Atlantic seaboard of Brittany not a little.    The same wind-swept desolation in the open country, the same masses of furze, the same comparative richness in the river valleys, the same dependence on the sea, existed in both.    In both the languages belonged to the Celtic stock, and in both there was a great deal of local devotion to Saints who had but little in common with those to whom the great body of Christians paid their vows.    The wide difference, which exists nowadays  between  the two  districts,  was  brought about mainly by two causes.    The first was the fact that the Celtic element was reinforced in Brittany, in the fifth century, by an immigration from Wales, while in north-eastern Scotland the Celtic element, everywhere traceable in the names of places and persons, was overpowered by Saxon and Scandinavian settlers.    The second